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impose every day a similar record on the thermograph,
only varying a little in amount according to the season.
But in practice the sun has a daily struggle with the
-wind and cloud. Some days a shift of wind to the south
in the afternoon will cause the thermometer to rise
steadily as the sun goes down, and midnight may be hotter
than noon; on other days a dense layer of mist will'
completely shut off the influence of the sun's rays, and
the instrument will leave a straight horizontal line as its
record of temperature-variation for twenty-four hours.

All that the mean curve of temperature signifies is,
tthat in a general way, allowing for all sorts of irregu-
larities, there is a diurnal solar influence, which has its
.greatest and least values at such and such hours. But we
must most carefully avoid two conclusions: first, that
the mean temperature represents any abstract entity,
called mean diurnal range, which might be applied as a
correction to the observed temperature at any hour so as
to deduce the mean temperature of the day; and, second,
that because we do not see a diurnal variation on the
trace for every clay, therefore there is no such thing
as solar diurnal influence. Because the thermogram for
December 9 (Fig. 60) shows no diurnal maximum and
minimum, that does not prove that there is no such thing
as diurnal variation at all. The importance of this last
conclusion will be evident in our next chapter on Cyclical
Variations of Weather^

What more immediately concerns us now is to note
how diurnal affects general heat. This can be better
accomplished by trying to recollect the history of any
particular day's weather than by the inspection of dia-